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CHAPTER I. 


“pel HE Bishop of Hexminster is at the 
f-52| present time the most popular pre- 
late in the United Kingdom, His 
benignity, his sympathy, and his 
ability to put himself into another's 
place invariably gain for him the 
warm regard of his associates, while his kindness 
and consideration have made him adored by all 
his servants. He is, in fact, a model gentleman, 
a perfect bishop. 

His popularity has not always been so great. A 
year or two ago his sympathies were not as warm 
as they are now. His judgments of other men 
were more severe; he was apt to be dogmatic on 
moral points. Yet very few of those who rejoice 
at the change are aware that it dates from his 
last visit to the Stallands, and that it is closely 
connected with the brief but mysterious disappear- 
ance of Lady Stalland’s diamond. 

It was the evening of his arrival, and he stood 
upon the hearthrug in the drawing-room. A little 
girl was sitting upon the rug almost at his feet. 
He had come downstairs after dressing for dinner, 
to find her the only occupant of the room, and 
had entered into conversation. 

‘And what are you doing, my dear?’ he asked, 
after the first questions had been answered. 

‘I’m playing,’ said the child seriously. 

‘That’s very nice,’ was the Bishop’s smiling re- 
mark. ‘But what are you playing?’ 

‘I’m playing diamonds. Look at them.’ 

The Bishop looked. In the chubby pink hand 
extended to him he saw some half-dozen diamond- 
shaped pieces of glass. He did not examine them. 

‘They’s not weal diamonds, the child went on 
half-confidentially ; ‘but I’m making believe they 
are, That’s just as good, 

‘Indeed?’ said the Bishop, with another smile, 

‘Yes, just as good, 
all, you’self ?’ 
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Again the Bishop smiled. ‘I—I don’t know,’ he 
replied kindly. ‘But I don’t think I do.’ 

‘Don’t you ever make-believe you’s a piwut? 
That’s what Cousin Bertie mostly does. Or p’waps 
you like best to be a sleeping beauty, or a kiny, 
or a wobber ?’ 

‘Well, no. 1 haven’t tried any of those,’ he re- 
plied, with increased amusement. 

‘Why don’t you, then?’ said the lady of 
diamonds persistently. ‘It’s splendid to make- 
believe you’s a piwut. I often does it, and I go 
and get lots of things from ev’wywhere. Piwuts 
and wobbers do, ’cause Bertie said so.’ 

*That’s good fun, said the Bishop. 
put the things back afterwards ?’ 

The dark curls shook merrily. 
forget,’ was the whispered answer. 

*That’s good fun too,’ declared the Bishop, most 
immorally ; and then there was a pause in the 
conversation. 

The ‘diamonds’ glittered brightly under the 
light from the window as they were tossed care- 
lessly from one little hand to another. Then they 
were all thrown up together, falling with a soft 
thud, thud, thud upon the carpet. The pink hands 
promptly began to collect them, counting and re- 
counting them once and again. 

The Bishop watched smilingly. Then his eye 
fell upon something which lay glittering in the 
silky hair of a rug near that on which he stood. 
There was no mistaking the object. It was one 
of the ‘diamonds.’ 

It must have rolled to that distance after the 
last throw. The counting was going on briskly. 
‘One, two, three, four, five, six. One, two, three.’ 
The curly head was bent low. He moved softly 
until he was just within reach of the unnoticed 
prize, It was an impulse of mischief. 

‘One, two, three, four, five, six!’ The Bishop 
stooped with remarkable celerity and stretched out 
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his hand. He was back in an instant, and had 
only just resumed his old position when the little 
face was turned. 

‘Well, he asked innocently, ‘are they all 
there ?’ 

‘T’ll count again,’ answered the child. ‘But I 
think they’s all here. One, two, three, four, 
five ’—— 

The Bishop actually chuckled. His chuckle was 
such an audible one that for a moment the count- 
ing was suspended, and the counter listened sus- 
piciously. He immediately looked as grave and 
harmless as possible. 

‘I beg your pardon, my lord.’ 

It was a footman bearing a lamp. The Bishop 
moved, and the man placed his burden in a recess. 
He kept his head bent, but could not entirely 
conceal his features. 

‘Martin !’ said the Bishop sharply. 

The man looked up. There was something of 
shame in the movement. 

‘You here?’ said the Bishop in a tone of dis- 
pleased surprise.’ ‘ You here?’ 

‘Yes, my lord, answered the footman. 

The man’s face had flushed uncomfortably, and 
the Bishop had entirely lost his usually benign 
expression. This Martin was a man who had been 
dismissed his service three years ago for an act 
of dishonesty, and such a sudden meeting was 
decidedly awkward. 

‘Have you been here long?’ he inquired at last. 

‘Ten months, my lord,’ answered Martin. 

The Bishop’s next question was of a more delicate 
character. He took his eyes from the man’s face 
and allowed them to rest upon the curly locks of 
the child at his feet. She was still counting 
steadily—‘ One, two, three, four, five, six !’ 

‘Does your master—does Sir Edward know?’ 

Martin shook his head. ‘No—no, my lord,’ he 
stammered. ‘He does not know.’ 

‘Hem !’ said the Bishop. 

‘The truth is, my lord, the man continued 
eagerly—‘the truth is that I—I’ve turned over a 
new leaf. Since I left your service there has 
been nothing—nothing at all wrong,’ 

‘Hem !’ said the Bishop again ; and the child’s 
murmur was heard once more—‘ Four, five, six— 
four, five, six !’ 

‘And I hope, my lord,’ concluded Martin, fear 
and shame distinct in his voice—‘I hope that you 
will not—that you will not think it necessary 
to—to’ 

He paused and waited anxiously. The Bishop's 
face had cleared, but it was not exactly pleasant 
in expression. His friends at that time often re- 
gretted that the severity of his views of other 
men’s failings frequently compelled him to do 
a gracious deed ungraciously. It was the case 
now. 

‘Well, Martin,’ he said, with visible stiffness, ‘I 
am pleased to know that you have changed—that 
you have turned—and I trust that you will not 


fall again. Under the circumstances, of course, I 
shall not mention the past. Do your best to 
deserve my confidence, That will do now—that 
will do,’ 

‘Thank you, my lord,’ said the footman humbly ; 
and he silently left the room. 

For the time the Bishop forgot his companion in 
pleasant contemplation of his own leniency. He 
was awakened by a sudden question : 

‘Is Martin a wobber too? I never thought he 
was,’ 

‘My child!’ cried the Bishop. ‘ My dear child !’ 

‘Well, that’s nothing, said the child, rising and 
looking directly into his face. ‘That’s nothing. 
Ev’wybody goes and plays wobber sometimes— 
ev’ wy body.’ 

The Bishop was startled by this shocking pro- 
nouncement, and not a little dismayed by the 
language in which it was uttered. The encounter 
with Martin had quite driven from his mind all 
thought of what had occurred previously, so that 
the child’s meaning was lost to him, and he took 
no heed of the peculiar look of intelligence in her 
dancing eyes; and at that moment a rustling of 
skirts on the stairs, mingled with a murmur of 
voices, interrupted their conversation, The little 
one gathered her belongings hastily together and 
ran out through the conservatory, He smiled at 
her abrupt departure, and prepared to welcome the 
first-comer in that easy manner which was one of 
the most familiar of his many personal gilts. 

During dinner he sat next to his hostess, Lady 
Stalland. On his other side was Mrs Digby, 
an elderly lady who had secretly begged for the 
place because ‘the dear Bishop’s conversation was 
so improving.” Lady Stalland was quiet and 
charming, but Mrs Digby was neither, for she 
raked up every debatable question she could 
think of, in order to obtain, for future quotation, 
the Bishop’s opinion upon it. One of her ques- 
tions bore upon a notorious case of ‘misappro- 
priation’ in the morning papers. 

‘It is a shocking affair, said Mrs Digby, with 
unction, ‘Don’t you think so?’ 

‘Very shocking,’ answered the Bishop, without 
hesitation. ‘Very shocking indeed !? 

Lady Stalland took up the matter on the other 
side. She was inclined to reserve judgment. 

‘I do not know,’ she said mildly. ‘I think— 
I think we should wait to know all the circum- 
stances. It may not be as bad as it seems,’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Mrs Digby, greatly fortified by the 
Bishop’s opinion, ‘I think the dear Bishop is 
quite right. He—the man—was using and keeping 
what did not belong to him. That is theft.’ 

She glanced at the Bishop for support. 

‘Yes,’ he said, in that dogmatic manner which 
was so soon to disappear entirely. ‘Yes, I think 
so, Mrs Digby. Circumstances must not be pleaded 
in excuse. We must face these facts firmly. 
That is theft.’ 

So the Bishop settled the question, and Lady 
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Stalland could say no more, It was then that 
Sir Edward addressed her from the other side. 

‘My dear, he said quietly, ‘what is wrong 
with your bracelet ?’ 

Lady Stalland glanced at her arm. Her face 
paled, and a startled look came into her eyes. 

The bracelet she wore was a heavy one of 
chased gold, and formed the setting for a remark- 
ably large and beautiful diamond. But now the 
diamond was gone, and the socket in which it 
had rested was ugly in its emptiness, 

‘It must have fallen out,’ said Sir Edward. 

Lady Stalland instinctively pushed back her 
chair and shook the folds of her dress.) The con- 
versation at the foot of the table ceased for no 
apparent reason, and a silence fell. In a moment 
the loss was known to all, and the silence was 
broken by a chorus of suggestions. 

‘It may have been left upstairs,’ said one 
voice questioningly. 

Lady Stalland tried to recollect. ‘No,’ she said. 
‘It could not have fallen there, or I should have 
heard it. And I did not remove the bracelet 
while dressing. And, now I remember, I thought 
I heard something fall while | was sitting in the 
drawing-room this afternoon,’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Sir Edward. 
there now.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered his wife. ‘And I know exactly 
where it happened. I will go and look myself? 

She rose, smiling, and left the table. In the 
few minutes of her absence conversation flowed 
on in the new channel, 

‘Such a lovely stone,’ whispered Mrs Digby to 
the Bishop. ‘Sir Edward brought it from India, 
It was part of the plunder of Delhi, and is valued 
at’ 

‘How 
prise. 

‘Ten thousand pounds, repeated Mrs Digby 
a little more distinctly. 

‘Dear me!’ the Bishop murmured. 
It was not large either, if I recollect.’ 

The lady smiled. ‘Large for a diamond, she 
said almost reprovingly. ‘But what is that foot- 
man looking at?’ 

The Bishop raised his eyes, and found that 
Martin, from behind a chair at the other side 
of the table, was gazing at him in a strange and 
peculiar manner, The look was averted instantly, 
and before he could even express his surprise at 
the incident Lady Stalland had returned. 

There were signs of agitation in the very rustle 
of her skirts. Sir Edward’s look was a question 
quickly answered, 

‘I have not found it,’ she reported nervously. 
‘It is not where I thought; and I have searched 
the whole floor.’ 

Again a silence fell—a silence of constraint 
and discomfort. The baronet, however, affected 


‘Then it must be 


much?’ inquired the Bishop in sur- 


‘Dear me! 


to treat the matter lightly, though his face belied 
his words, 

‘It cannot be lost,’ he said with quickness. 
‘There is no need for fear—no need at all. Let 
us go on in peace. We shall find it after- 
wards,’ 

Lady Stalland sat down and the dinner pro- 
ceeded. Gradually the restraint passed away, 
though the conversation entirely failed to leave 
the channel into which it had been so suddenly 
thrown. It passed through many stories of 
mysterious disappearances and equally mysteri- 
ous recoveries, returning at last to the present 
case. 

‘It has slipped into some unsuspected corner 
probably,’ suggested Commander Digby. ‘The 
danger is that it may have been, or may be, 
picked up by some one utterly ignorant of its 
nature and value.’ 

‘Both facts will soon be known,’ answered Sir 
“dward abruptly ; ‘even if they are not known 
already. But I believe that every member of the 
household does know them.’ 

A hard, clear voice spoke from the foot of the 
table, where Mr Dallis, an eminent member of 
the Bar, had been quietly attending to the duties 
before him. 

‘In that case,’ he said, ‘we need not be troubled. 
Ignorance here would be a serious danger ; know- 
ledge is the best security. The stone is certain 
to return,’ 

The Bishop was the next to speak. ‘By the 
way,’ he remarked thoughtfully, ‘I believe I was 
the first to come downstairs this evening.’ 

‘Very suspicious fact,’ interrupted Mr Dallis 
gravely. ‘A very suspicious fact.’ 

‘And I certainly did not see anything of the 
diamond,’ concluded the Bishop, smiling. ‘There- 
fore I must plead “ Not guilty.”’ 

During the laughter which followed, the Bishop 
of Hexminster happened once more to catch sight 
of a face whose expression startled him consider- 
ably. It was Martin’s face again, and the man’s 
look was one of horror, amazement, and fear—the 
look of a person who can scarcely credit his own 
hearing, yet is dismayed beyond measure by 
what he has heard. 

The smile died away from the Bishop’s face 
as a dreadful suspicion occurred to him, He 
was not good at reading expressions, but he 
could not be mistaken this time. He took no 
further part in the talk, and there was porten- 
tous gravity in his countenance when the gentle- 
men left their wine to join the ladies in an 
anxious search for the still-missing diamond. 

It was Martin who stood at the door as they 
passed out. The Bishop gazed into the man’s face 
searchingly, seriously, full of suspicion, yet full 
of doubt. Then he spoke in a low tone: 

‘Follow me to the library.’ 
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STORY-READING AND STORY-WRITING. 


By Mrs MOLEswortTu. 


To serve... 
. «. The children I am here. 
It is the children’s bread I break ; 
He trusts me with it for their sake. 
JEAN INGELOW. 


iO judge fairly, to appreciate fully 
great changes or developments, they 
require to be viewed in consider- 
able extent. Day after day, month 
after month, year after year pass 
on, leaving us often unconscious of 
the slow but sure work they are accomplishing, 
till, perhaps suddenly, some accident or incident, 
often but trivial, leads us to look back ten 
years, twenty, half a century even, to realise the 
changes that have been evolving themselves ; and 
in no department of human interests, it seems to 
me, is this more true than in that of literature 
of every kind. 

It is only of a very modest, but nevertheless far 
from unimportant, branch of our national litera- 
ture that I feel myself in any way competent to 
speak—that of fiction for children. Fully twenty 
years of ‘story-telling’ to the young have done 
more than furnish me with personal experience 
in this direction. They have led me to think much 
on the subject ; to look back as well as forward ; 
to estimate more or less accurately the past as 
well as the present position and influence of fiction 
on children’s minds and characters. 

Of course in the old days, and not such very 
remote ‘old days’ after all, the number of story- 
books was almost inconceivably smaller; never- 
theless it is to be doubted if their influence was 
proportionately so. My own belief on the subject, 
culled from my childish memories, is opposed to 
this. On the contrary, I am strongly inclined to 
think that in those days my compeers and I 
‘took in’ the stories we read as do but seldom 
the boys and girls of the present time. For we 
studied them—we ‘inwardly digested’ and assimi- 
lated them. The gilt-edged, blue or scarlet 
volumes which we thought so attractive, costing 
three or four times what a really well-got-up 
story-book costs nowadays—though the illustra- 
tions were, as a rule, atrocious, and the whole affair 
what would be considered vulgar and ‘ inartistic’ 
in the extreme—were not only devoured with 
enthusiasm, but read over and over again as a 
matter of course, till the characters and scenes 
became a reality to us, actual factors in our own 
existence and experience. And this effect was 
increased and strengthened by another peculiarity 
arising from the limited number of our works of 
fiction. We—for I was one of a party of brothers 
and sisters at home—and our companions all read 
the same stories, and talked them over together 
much more exhaustively than is possible now, 


when ‘publications for the young’ are issued by 
hundreds and more yearly. 

We were not perhaps such acute critics as the 
small people of the present day—indeed, strictly 
speaking, I do not think we presumed to criticise 
at all. We knew what books—still more, what 
personages described in them—we liked, and we 
knew which we disliked, but I rarely remember 
speaking of any story as ‘dull’ or ‘stupid’ or ‘not 
worth reading.” We had more deference, if not 
reverence, in some ways, and I think printed 
matter was one of the things that it did not 
occur to us to pass judgment upon. For, to begin 
with, as I have said, books cost so much. Well 
do I recollect the slow hdarding of weekly pence 
or sixpences before the necessary amount was 
attained for the purchase of some coveted volume. 
Once in particular I recollect a certain green-and- 
gold story-book in a shop-window, which I had 
set my heart upon, and my terror of some day 
finding it gone from its place (for somehow it 
never struck me that another copy could be pro- 
cured) before I was rich enough to make it 
mine. 

What were our, or my, favourites among the 
story-books of ‘then’? Let me recall a few; 
indeed, I can recall several belonging to an older 
generation, and an older still—those not only of 
my mother, but of my grandmother. Some actu- 
ally the self-same volumes treasured all those 
years ago by the then little hands, long since 
resting in the grave — their life-work over ; 
some, copies or new editions procured with diffi- 
culty for us by my mother, and in certain cases, 
I fear, less appreciated by us than her perhaps 
too partial remembrance of the favourites of her 
own childhood (or of her mother’s) had led her 
to expect. Among these the most prominent were 
The Fairchild Family, by Mrs Sherwood ; one or 
two of Mrs Hofland’s ; The Twin-Sisters, published, 
I think, anonymously ; Ornaments Discovered, also 
by an unnamed author; and last, but not least, a 
complete collection of Miss Edgeworth’s books for 
the young. 

These, as I have said, we read over and over 
again. I think, on the whole, The Fairchild 
Family interested me the most, though I was con- 
scious even then of some inward revolt against 
the forcedness of the religious, and even moral, 
teaching it strove to impart. No such objection 
could be brought against the far abler work of 
Maria Edgeworth, but nevertheless I missed 
something in these stories—a lack of sentiment, 
possibly of sentimentality only! They seemed to 
me hard, but slightly, if at all, sympathising ; 
though the stories contained in The Parent's 
Assistant and in Moral Tales were thoroughly 
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interesting, even appealing to the dramatic 
instinct inherent in all intelligent children. 

Among the books of this epoch—that. of my 
mother’s childhood—there were, if I mistake not, 
but few fairy-tales. But by a generation farther 
back these seem to have been appreciated. There 
was one perfectly delicious fat little brown volume 
which we looked upon as an inexhaustible treasury 
of delight, handed down to us from the end of 
the last century. I cannot recall the exact title, 
and the book itself I have never seen again, but 
it contained all the dear old stories and some 
that are now forgotten, told in the true narrative 
style, minus moral aphorisms or ‘lectures,’ though 
it would have been a curiously stupid or unre- 
flective child who did not glean from its pages 
the old, old, sturdy summing-up of the lessons 
of life—that, take things as a whole, goodness 
triumphs. 

The story-books of my own day were, however, 
those whose influence was the greatest, whose 
interest was the most enthralling. The Wide, 
Wide World entranced me, especially the first 
part, where the little heroine’s devotion to her 
mother is so pathetically described. It is difficult 
for me even now to read of Ellen’s shopping ex- 
peditions without tears. I cannot endorse the 
criticism of present-day readers of this once 
favourite tale, that it is full of weak and unreal 
sentiment, the hero a prig of the first water, the 
heroine an impossible little personage. There 
may be a good deal of truth in this opinion ; 
nevertheless I cannot bring myself to see it— 
woman-like, very probably, I cannot because I 
will not ; and partly, too, because I remember with 
too much gratitude the many hours of intense 
enjoyment I owe to it. Yes, I think I loved it 
better than any other story-book ! 

Others which left a lastingly pleasing impres- 
sion on me were Miss Sewell’s earlier works— 
Laneton Parsonage in particular, perhaps because 
it was the first of them I read. Then came the 
delight of Miss Yonge’s books, which seemed to 
me to open a new world of fiction, as indeed 
they did, especially, I think, the ‘ historical’ ones, 
And the children of my day were very favoured 
as regards fairy-tales. Grimm and, still more, 
Hans Andersen were a library in themselves ; and 
among less well-known books which I cannot but 
associate with the ‘fairy-tale’ department were 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, and a little 
later Kingsley’s Heroes. There was an older book, 
too, a translation from the German, that I have 
never been able to procure in the complete 
original, The Nutcracker of Nuremberg, which the 
brother to whom it belonged and I myself found 
unspeakably fascinating. Charles Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare was one of our ‘ best-read’ books, 
I remember, though it, of course, was originally of 
an earlier date. 

After all, even as regards quantity, we were 
not so badly off! The wealth of the Waverley 
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Novels too was, with the exception of one or two 
among them, open to us; and immense was the 
pleasure we extracted from them, though an 
episode in my earlier childhood I have never 
been allowed to forget. = was found one day 
dissolved in tears in one of my usual dens for 
reading—a tiny book-room in an uncle’s country- 
house—on my knees before a sofa whereon lay 
Peveril of the Peak; and when cross-questioned as 
to the cause of my tears, I had to own that it 
was because I ‘couldn’t understand the story ; it 
got so muddled after the beginning. And Ivanhoe 
and The Talisman, and even Anne of Geierstein, were 
so much nicer and easier.’ I think this incident 
warned my elders and betters that the run of a 
library even to a baby such as I was—for I was 
only six years old—is not always the most judicious 
thing to allow. 

But few children of the present generation, I 
fear, are attracted by the dear Waverleys. There 
are, in my humble opinion—though I advance it 
with some trepidation, being keenly conscious how 
the tables might be turned upon myself—there 
And 
in scores of nurseries and school-rooms, a_ book, 
once hurried through, practically ceases to exist 
save as an ornament on the shelves, or in excep- 
tional circumstances, such as a hopelessly rainy 
day or illness confining the little people to the 
house, to be taken out of its nest with discon- 
tented condescension and run_ through again, 
because Fred or Dolly has ‘nothing else to do,’ 
Apropos of this, an anecdote I heard, or possibly 
read, the other day—in which latter case I apolo- 
gise for repeating it—recurs to me. A little girl 
on a certain birthday—-her tenth or twelfth—was 
presented by, I think, her godmother with a 
beautiful Bible. The child viewed the gift with 
complacency as regarded the binding and outward 
appearance of the book, but with a certain shadow 
of disappointment in her eyes which the donor 
was quick to perceive. 

‘I hope you like it, dear?’ she said inquir- 
ingly. 

‘Oh yes,’ was the reply. ‘It’s very nice. 
Thank you very much. It was only—p’r’aps I’d 
rather have had another book, for I’ve read all 
this one already’ ! 

Are there two sides to this state of things? 
To the never re-reading a once-perused story- 
book, I mean. There are two—often more—sides 
to most questions in this world, and I doubt if 
the present case is an exception. It is not only 
the quantity but the quality of the present-day 
fiction for the young that is at fault. And in 
saying this I really refer to children’s books, 
not to the sensational, unwholesome literature 
which, I am sorry to find, the carelessness of some 
parents or guardians allows boys and girls to 
read, especially in the serials with which our 
tables are overwhelmed. Few authors succeed in 
really interesting their young audience. Children 
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hurry through the books eagerly to get hold of 
the plot, of how ‘it ends ;’ it is comparatively 
rarely that they grow to love or care for the 
characters of those they read about. Not, of 
course, that ‘plot,’ even a certain amount of ex- 
citement, is to be objected to by any means, but, 
as a rule, it should be subservient to the delinea- 
tion, the almost unconsciously imbibed knowledge 
of the human beings of the drama. And in many 
cases this deficiency springs from the want of 
thorough sympathy with the undeveloped—or, 
rather, developing—mind of childhood on the part 
of the writer. There is a wild idea afloat that 
an embryo author may test his—or, far more 
frequently, her—powers if a début in writing is 
made by first doing so for the young. 

‘Some simple little story for children’ is the 
phrase. And unluckily the ‘simple little story, 
not ill-written, with a good deal of smartness about 
it very likely, not seldom gets published and gets 
read, or scampered through, without the child 
reader’s lasting interest being touched at all, and 
is then, as I have said, relegated to the book- 
shelves and forgotten. Does it deserve to be 
remembered ? 

Of course, these remarks are to be taken with 
certain reservations. They are not to be applied 


out, often masterpieces of their kind, for which 
I have a hearty admiration as very wholesome 
reading for girls as well as for boys. 

But real writing for children, modest as it 
sounds—and, as I am the very first to own, a 
small thing, a tiny achievement as it is among 
the magnificent triumphs of literature—is yet a 
different thing, almost a different art, from that 
of writing for adults. One has to place one’s self 
in so many almost conflicting positions. It is 
necessary to become, in some sense, a child again, 
in the first place; to see through child-eyes; to 
hear with child-ears—above all, to feel with child- 
heart. Yet, at the back of all this, one must 
retain one’s own older experience, wider grasp, 
an| greater wisdom—greater knowledge of evil, 
alas! as well as, it is to be hoped, of good. For 
there is so much to be avoided in one’s work for 
the young. All suggestion of many of the sadder 
facts of our complex human nature, which, though 
learnt they must be when the boy and girl become 
man and woman, it would be cruel as well as 
sinful to teach prematurely; all elements of 
suspiciousness, of distrustfulness of others—above 
all, of those whom our darlings naturally look 
up to and revere; all painting in too gloomy 
colours of this life, sorrow-burdened, even almost 
hopelessly tragic as it often seems to us—till, as 
the ‘eventide’ approaches, with a wonderful return 
to the faithful child-nature, we come to believe 
again in the ‘light’ as the reality—all these rocks 
and shoals of danger and injury must be steered 
clear of with perfect skill. For ‘humbug’ in any 
form is quickly detected by children ; many points 


a child’s story-teller must be content to evade, 
simply to leave untouched upon, never to tell 
untruths about. 

And this leads me to mention what I am almost 
afraid may seem a ‘fad,’ so often have I had 
occasion to allude to it—namely, the distinction, the 
most important distinction, which should be drawn 
between writing about and writing for children. 
It is strange that parents or those who have the 
direction of children’s reading should be so blind 
to this. In the preface to Miss Montgomery’s 
beautiful Misunderstood, it is most clearly pointed 
out, and the very title of the book emphasises 
the intention with which it was written; yet I 
venture to say there is scarcely a child of a 
certain class in England into whose hands it 
has not been given! And I have actually heard 
people say it was ‘morbid’ and ‘too melan- 
choly’ for children! It was never meant for 
them. 

Other books, among them some of Mrs Ewing’s 
exquisite and inimitable tales, seem to me open 
to the same warning. Children should not be 
saddened before their time, while yet, on the 
other hand, they should not be deceived. In this, 
as in most questions of the kind, there is a via 


| media, which it is perhaps one of the special gifts 
to stories distinctly of adventure, well thought | 


of a writer for children to discover. We want to 
brace, not to discourage; to make our readers 
thoughtful, to eliminate self-conceit and self-satis- 
faction, without fostering any approach to morbid 
introspection. There are books—I could name 
several—especially books for boys, in which none 
of the characters are children, none of the 
scenes those of the nursery or school-room, 
which are better, more wholesome reading than 
others I could also name, peopled almost entirely 
by small personages, and dwelling principally on 
their sayings and doings, 

Another quicksand to be avoided is the intro- 
duction, by way of heightening the interest and 
sensation of a story, of any frightening element. 
Unless one knows children intimately, or recalls 
minutely the experiences of one’s own childish 
days, it would be difficult to believe how even a 
bright, healthy child may be the victim of nervous 
terrors, The most sensitive are often the most 
reserved ; partly, perhaps, from a not by any means 
contemptible feeling of pride, partly from that 
curious reticence of children, of which—for it often 
fades as they grow older and could themselves 
explain it—the root is difficult to discover. For 
you find it even in the happiest families, where 
dread of their elders is non-existent, where 
sympathy is very far from an unknown quantity. 
Yet, again, a touch of mystery, inseparable from 
true poetic feeling, is sometimes—often, indeed—a 
great additional charm to even a very simple story, 
and surely a true element in all education. We 
are not all ‘mind, any more than we are all 
‘body” The training of the spirit as well as 
of the intellect and heart will go on for good— 
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alas ! sometimes for ill—as long as life lasts ; and, 
to an awe-inspiring extent, we, parents or in any 
sense guides or teachers of the young, should 
accept our tremendous responsibilities. 

But, besides all the qualifications I have touched 
upon, there remains one which I can only de- 
scribe by the homely word ‘knack’ in writing 
for children, What is it? What does it consist 
in? I cannot define it. ‘Sympathy’ may have 
a good deal to do with it; but there is some- 


thing more—something more nearly described by 
the analogy of an ear for music, or the true 
painter’s marvellous appreciation of colour, than 
by any description or analysis. And as to this, 
to descend to still more homely language, ‘the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ Test 
your audience—a most candid and honest one— 
and you will not long be at a loss as to whether 
story-writing for children is, or is not, a gift 
that you possess. 


THE 


GOLDEN 


LILY. 


By P. L. M‘DERMoTT. 


CHAPTER IV.—A NEW FRIEND. 


EAD Lily Warner given him one kind 
word of farewell, or shown herself 
in any way conscious of his exist- 
ence, when she was leaving Cool- 
gardie for England, the heart of 
Dicky Hulme would have been less 

full of bitterness. But, in truth, his heart was 
very bitter now against all the world ; the memory 
of his mother, and of poor Jim Solus, and his 
gratitude to Mrs Brady, being the only softening 
influences that ever touched him. 

As soon as he felt strong enough he shook the 
dust of the mining-camp from his feet for good, 
and started again for England. The voyage was 
without incident. But no wanderer ever turned 
homewards with a sadder heart. Homewards? 
He heard the passengers speaking of ‘home,’ and 
reckoning eagerly the distance run by the steamer 
since the day before, and calculating the date of 
their probable arrival in England, Their language 
only reminded him that now he had no ‘home’ 
to return to. Home was in the sad cemetery 
with his mother; and these melancholy thoughts, 
many a time by day and night, made him lean 
over the rail in some quiet part of the ship 
and drop tears into the sea as salt as its own 
water, 

On arriving in London he found his money 
reduced to four pounds, He took a room in a 
coffee-house, where he could live cheaply. What 
to do next was a problem. There were, perhaps, 
two or three persons in London who might help 
him to some employment if he applied to them. 
But he had been very foolish to throw up his 
government appointment and waste his small 
resources in emigrating to Western Australia. 
He was ashamed to show himself to any person 
who had known him, His enterprise had been a 
most abject failure. Mortification was eating his 
heart away, and he resolved to starve in the strects 
vather than be recognised. 

He was like enough to starve, as he realised 
after a few days of aimless wandering through 


the streets and vain attempts to obtain employ- 
ment through the medium of newspaper advertise- 
ments. What a mockery these advertisements of 
‘situations vacant’ seemed to be! His applica- 
tions for posts he was well fitted to fill were left 
unnoticed. He did not know that his successive 
disappointments were no bitterer or more dis- 
heartening than those of many others whose 
applications for the same situations met with the 
same fate. 

His life during the three or four weeks which 
he spent on this melancholy quest was not quite 
a monotony of dull misery. But the variations 
were not cheerful. He went out once in the 
dusk of the evening to have a look at his old 
home—the cottage in which his mother died. 
Had it been closed up and deserted the sight 
would have corresponded well with his morbid 


state of feeling. Alas! it was lighted up and 
pleasant with the happy family-life of new 
tenants, who knew nothing of those who had 


been there before them, or of the homeless 
youth who was gazing at their pleasant win- 


dows across the road. A visit to his mother’s 
grave in the cemetery was more solacing. He 
trimmed the grass and flowers above her rest- 


ing-place, and it eased him to indulge in a good 
flow of tears. 

When he returned to London, and was sitting 
dejectedly in the coffee-room, the landlady, noticing 
his looks, and compassionating a situation which 
be very forlorn, good-naturedly 
offered him a ticket of admission to a neighbouring 
theatre. For exhibiting the bills in her window 
and shop she was occasionally presented with these 
orders by the management, 

‘It will be better than sitting here or walking 
about,’ she said kindly. 

Hulme thanked her and accepted the order, 
which admitted him to a lower gallery or amphi- 
theatre. He felt no great interest in the play, 
but it was a welcome distraction from his troubles. 
The curtain rose and the piece proceeded; but 


she guessed to 
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instead of attending to what went on upon the 
stage, Hulme’s eyes wandered with vacant interest 
over the audience in the stalls and boxes who 
were visible from where he sat. 

He gave a painful start, and his gaze, for the 
rest of the performance, was riveted upon one 
point in the stalls. He would not have believed, 
an hour ago, that the sight of Lily Warner could 
ever again affect him as it did now. He saw her 
in the stalls, with Mark Revel sitting next to 
her. How intently he watched every motion she 
made! In evening-dress she certainly looked 
very lovely—her beauty seemed to him to shine 
around her. He noticed, with a species of nega- 
tive satisfaction, that she never once turned her 
face to Revel, even when he spoke to her. She 
seemed to tolerate rather than enjoy his society, 
Between the acts, too, he invariably went out; on 
these occasions she appeared to notice neither his 
going nor his returning. At last, when the play 
was over, Revel assisted her with ler wraps and 


led her out. Hulme was there, among the crowd, | 


and saw Revel land her into a brougham and 
drive away with her. 

It made Hulme very indignant against himself 
to feel his passion for this girl return with ten- 
fold force to increase the bitterness of a condition 
already sufficiently bitter. He could not help it. 
That girl’s power over his life was supreme. Of 
course she had not a thought of him now, and 
for a nature with a strong element of pride in it 
the reflection was humiliating. He could keep 
out of her way, at least; or, if by accident he 
should meet her, he felt confident he could com- 
mand a stony composure of countenance that she 
should not fail to understand. It was poor com- 
fort; but it was all he had. 

Next day Hulme had an experience that was 
curious. He went into the City. It was wet, and 
he took an inside seat in an omnibus. Opposite 
to him sat a prosperous-looking middle-aged man, 
with bright hazel eyes and grizzled beard and 
moustache—a good-natured looking gentleman, who 
possessed a cheerful eye for every person and 
object at which he chanced to look. Whiat 
attracted Hulme’s attention to him was a very 
remarkable resemblance in his features to poor 
Jim Solus. Could Jim’s face have been cleared 
of the sunburnt tinge, and the dust of the gold- 
fields which lad been embedded in it, it would, 
Hulme fancied, have been just such a face as that 
of the pleasant gentleman in the ounibus. The 
resemblance, of course, was only one of those 


accidental likenesses often met with; but it was | 


so striking that Hulme kept his eyes, as un- 


obtrusively as he could, on the man’s face all the | 


way to the Bank. 

The gentleman alighted here, and so did Hulme. 
But while they waited for a minute or so to 
cross the street to the Mansion House, the geutle- 
man suddenly turned round and Jouked him full 
in the face. 


‘Are you in business in the City?’ he abruptly 
asked. 

‘No,’ was the surprised answer. ‘I am_ not 
in business anywhere, I am _ sorry to say. 
I have only recently returned from Western 
Australia.’ 

‘Ha? Didn't strike any gold, then?’ 

*I struck typhoid,’ said Hulme, with a smile, 
‘and lost a good friend. That was the extent 
of my luck, and I thought it wiser to come 
home again while I had money enough to 
pay my passage. I am beginning to doubt the 
wisdom of the step, unpromising as the goldfields 
looked,’ 

‘How do you happen to know me, then? 
Where have you seen me before ?’ 

The inquiry struck Hulme as an odd one, but 
it was easily answered. 

‘I certainly have never seen you before, sir, to 
my knowledge.’ 

‘Because you were looking at me in the omni- 
bus as if you knew me.’ 

‘It was only on account of your great resem- 
blance to a poor friend of mine in Western 
Australia—the friend I mentioned just now,’ 

‘The friend you lost?) What was his name?’ 

‘They used to call him Jim Solus. His name 
was James Gaverick.’ 

‘James Gaverick?’ said the gentleman thought- 
fully. ‘And your own name—what is it?’ 

Hulme told him. 

‘I knew James Gaverick. I should like to 
hear something about him. Are you engaged just 
now? Would you mind coming down King 
William Street with me to my little office?’ 

Hulme accompanied him willingly. No further 
word was spoken until they had climbed two 
flights of stairs and entered a small front room. 
It looked little like an office. The table at which 
the gentleman seated himself after hanging up his 
hat and coat had not so much as an ink-bottle 
upon it. The room was bare, save for the few 
articles of plain furniture it contained, Neither 
book nor paper was to be seen. 

An aged clerk came in from another room, 
carrying a newspaper in one hand and some open 
letters in the other. 

‘Not just yet, Mike, said the gentleman; ‘you 
can real them to me presently. I want to talk 
to this young gentleman,’ 

The clerk withdrew, and then Hulme received 
a surprise, 

‘Jim Gaverick is the name of my brother, Mr 
Hulme—my twin brother; so you see you were 
right in your guess,’ 

‘I guessed nothing at all. Certainly I never 
dreamt I saw poor Jim’s brother.’ 

‘Poor Jim!’ said Mr Gaverick, ‘1 have heard 
of his fate, so you needn’t tell me, Before he 
started on that expedition he wrote to me for the 
last time. He told me about you, too,’ 

‘About me?’ 
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‘Yes. Jim had a reason of his own for attach- 
ing himself to you. Poor old Jim! I wish he 
had never gone to Australia. But wishing is no 
good.’ 

‘I shall never, while I live, forget his kindness 
to me, Mr Gaverick, When I was down with 
typhoid he gave his own house to me, and 
engaged a doctor and nurses to take care of me, 
and left money to provide everything for me that 
should be wanted. Then he went away to the 
bush.’ 

‘Poor old Jim !’ 

Mr Gaverick stretched his legs, put his hands 
in his pockets, and gazed vacantly at the opposite 
wall for the space of a couple of minutes. 

‘Mr Hulme,’ he said at length, ‘I am_ heartily 
glad I have met you. If you want a place, I 
have one to offer you. I do a good deal of busi- 
ness, but I can neither read nor write.’ 

Hulme looked at him with wonder. 

‘I can make a sort of signature that stands for 
my name—that’s all. Old Mike out there—many 
a year Mike and I have trudged along together, 
but the poor fellow is getting feeble now, and 
needs rest—old Mike reads my letters to me 
every morning, and then reads the business parts 
of the newspaper. That’s how we start the day ; 
later on Mike takes my instructions and writes 
any letters we want to send away. When I go 


home in the evening, after dinner, my old house- | 


keeper—she’s getting too old, also, and her sight 


is failing—reads the rest of the newspaper to me, | 


and maybe a story out of a book. I am an old 
bachelor, you see,’ he added, just a little wist- 
fully, ‘because, of course, a man that can neither 
read nor write could never ask any one to marry 
him. His wife would be always ashamed of 
him.’ 

Hulme was far from thinking so, but he did 
not express his. thought. 

‘Now, Mr Hulme, do you think you would 
care to be an ignorant old chap’s factotum—to 
read to him of an evening now and then, and 
come here with him every morning, and so 
relieve poor old Mike of further work? If you 
didn’t care to live in the house with me and 
old Peggy, why, I could get a more cheerful 
place for you somewhere handy.’ 

The proposition, needless to say, was eagerly and 
gratefully accepted by Dicky Hulme. The darkest 
hour is just before the dawn. His horizon had 
been very dark and disheartening that morning, 
and now—how bright it looked ! 

The old man called Mike, when told by his 
master of the new arrangement, shook hands with 
Hulme and chuckled like a schoolboy getting 
away for a long holiday. To think he should 
not have to come to the City in the morning 
any more, but read his paper at his leisure 
after breakfast and then proceed to work in his 
garden, was a vision of paradise to the old 
man, And his monthly pension would come to 


him as regularly as his monthly salary did now 
—it had all been arranged already. Old Mike 
was so tremendously happy that Mr Gaverick felt 
obliged to step out to his office and shake hands 
with him, 

Mr Gaverick was not an inquisitive man, but, 
in response to the interest he took in Hulme, the 
latter told him, a few evenings after this, the 
history of his mother’s ruin and of the pair of 
rascals who had caused it. Mr Gaverick was 
smoking a long clay pipe after dinner, and this 
occurred during an interval of reading the news- 
paper. 

‘I wonder, observed Mr Gaverick, ‘whether 
they have floated the mine yet. There’s nothing 
about it in the paper?’ 

Hulme glanced over the columns of prospectuses, 
but saw nothing of it. 

‘We'll ask the lawyer to-morrow. He’ll know. 
If they have, Dicky, I’ll put you up to some- 
thing.’ 

Mr Gaverick kept the matter in his mind, for 
when they went to the City next morning he 
called on his solicitor. Presently he came back 
with a paper in his hand. 

‘Here it is, he said. ‘Just read it out, Dicky, 
till we see what it is like.’ 

It was a copy of the prospectus of ‘Revel’s 
Find, Limited, which had been issued nearly a 
month before. Hulme read the document with 
keen interest. The capital of the company was 
fixed at £120,000, and the purchase price was 
£90,000, payable as to £30,000 in cash, as much 
more in fully-paid shares, and the balance in 
cash or shares. 

‘Who are the directors?’ Mr Gaverick asked. 

‘“ Major-General Grant, chairman.”’ 

‘Ah! he’s an old stager. Well?’ 

‘“Colonel Jacob, C.B,”’ Hulme continued 
to read from the prospectus. ‘Then come the 
vendors, “David Warner, Esquire,” and “ Mark 
Revel, Esquire,” who are to join the board after 
allotment. I suppose, however, the allotment has 
been made before now, and the full board con- 
stituted. Do you know, Mr Gaverick, when I 
left Coolgardie there was a general opinion that 
they got this mine by foul-play of some sort? 
Revel was away less than a fortnight on a pros- 
pecting tour—the world knew he was utterly 
ignorant of the business—and he came back with 
this claim. My own private conviction has always 
been that he came upon the claim marked out by 
poor Jim,’ 

‘Likely enough, likely enough,’ was all the 
comment made by Mr Gaverick. ‘I must get 
Braker '—this was his solicitor—‘to find out how 
many shares the public have taken up in the 
concern, I want particularly to know.’ 

Then they went on with their daily business. 
Mr Gaverick was a tea merchant, and it was 
wonderful to Hulme how he was able to trans- 
act as much business as he did, and transact i$ 
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successfully, without being able to read or write. 
These deficiencies had trained the man’s other 
faculties to a degree of vigour and acuteness that 
compensated for the entire absence of education. 
Hulme’s life was now a happy one, save for 
the reservation of bitterness that was eating like 
a canker at his heart. It was hard to see those 
two scoundrels prospering upon what he believed 
to be virtually stolen property. It was harder 
still to have been so deceived in Lily Warner. 
He could not help, amid all his rancour, think- 
ing of her with tenderness and gratitude. He 
could not forget her patient devotion to him 
during his illness. Remembering these things, it 
was a mystery to him how she could have so 
suddenly ignored and forgotten him. Granting 
(as he suspected) that on his bed of sickness he 
had been weak enough to disclose to her his 
love, was there anything in that to give any girl 
offence? She might be sorry for him, but Lily’s 
way was not the way in which a tender-hearted 
girl would show her sorrow for a misplaced affec- 
tion. And she was going to become the wife of 
a man whom she must despise and detest, suppos- 


‘Braker,’ said Mr Gaverick that evening after 
dinner. ‘tells me that the subscription of shares 


hangs fire a bit. They have got in fifteen 
thousand, and divided ten thousand between 
them. No doubt they will resort to some trick 


to make the shares go—the British investing 
public are such gullible asses !—but in the mean- 
time, Dicky, do you go for them tooth and 
nail.’ 

‘How, Mr Gaverick? What can I do to 
them?’ the young man asked, opening his eyes 
wide with surprise. 

‘My boy, you are very innocent,’ was the com- 
placent answer. ‘Just let Braker go at them, 
that’s all. Do you imagine that fraudulent 
trustees can go scot-free ?’ 

The light began to break upon Dicky Hulme. 
The idea of calling them to account for his 
mother’s money had never occurred to him before, 
If he could do it!—the mere suggestion made 
him feel excited. There was intense sweetness to 
him in the thought of being able to bring the 
heartless defrauders of his mother—her virtual 
murderers—to book. 

‘We will instruct Braker to-morrow, Dicky. 
Let them look out for themselves !’ 


ing her to possess any principle at all. It was 
all very hard to think about. 
THE NEW 


GREAT deal has been heard recently 
of ‘telegraphing without wires,’ and 
of what has been rather loosely 
described as ‘wireless telegraphy.’ 
Experiments have been made in 
various directions, and under more 
or less responsible auspices, and the public has 
been a good deal exercised in its mind—or what 
it calls its mind—on the subject; while the press 
has written a good deal about it, without adding 
much to the general knowledge or enlightenment. 
It will surprise many people to be told, on no 
less reliable authority than that of Professor 
Silvanus P. Thompson, F.R.S., that there ts no such 
thing us wireless telegraphy. True, one can send 
signals for a distance of a yard or two without 
any wires; but in all the recent successful 
attempts to telegraph across space, whether by 
electric waves or by other means, wires are 
used, They do not, indeed, run from the send- 
ing station to the receiving station like ordinary 
telegraph-line wires, but are used as what are 
called ‘ base-lines,’ or ‘ base-areas’—that is, they are 
laid down, or suspended, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the sending and receiving apparatus. 
It is a familiar fact in telegraphy that either 
earth or water can be used as a return circuit 
for electric currents; so that if Dase-lines of 
proportionate length be laid duwn on either side 

of a river or arm of the sea, it is readily con- 
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ceivable that signals could be conveyed across 
without the intervention of an electric cable. As 
a matter of fact, so long ago as 1882, Mr Preece, 
the electrician to the Post Office, conducted a series 
of researches upon the establishment of  tele- 
graphic communication between the Isle of Wight 
and the Hampshire coast without any connecting 
cable across the Solent. Large metal plates, to 
serve as electrodes, were immersed in the sea at 
the ends of the two base-lines. On the Hampshire 
coast the base-line extended from Portsmouth 
through Southampton to Hurst Castle, a length 
of twenty miles, On the island the base-line 
extended from Ryde through Newport to Sconce 
Point, and was about sixteen miles long. From 
Portsmouth to Ryde the breadth of the sea is 
six miles, while Hurst Castle is only about a mile 
from Sconce Point. Hence in this case the 
length of the base-lines considerably exceeded the 
average distance to be crossed. With this arrange- 
ment signals were passed in ‘dot’ and ‘dash,’ 
which could be read on the Morse system with 
ease; but telephonic speech was not possible, 
probably owing to inherent difficulties in the 
apparatus, 

In 1893-94 Mr Preece established communication 
across the Kilbrannan Sound, between the isle of 
Arran and Kintyre, a distance of over four miles ; 
and he also maintained telephonic speech across 
Loch Ness, a distance of a mile and a quarter, 
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In the experiments from Arran to Kintyre, parallel 
wires about three miles long were used as base- 
lines along the coast, while in some of the ex- 
periments two other base-lines were used, being 
insulated wires laid along each coast at a height 
of about five hundred feet above sea-level. A year 
earlier Mr Preece had made some striking experi- 
ments in the Bristol Channel, between Lavernock 
Point on the South Wales coast and the islands 
of the Flat Holm and the Steep Holm, the dis- 
tances of which are, respectively, 3:1 and 5°35 
miles. He received messages easily over the 
three miles separating the mainland from the 
Flat Holm; but at the Steep Holm, 5°35 miles 
away, though the signals were feebly perceptible, 
telegraphic conversation was impracticable, as_ the 
sound could not be differentiated into ‘dots’ and 
‘dashes.’ Mr Preece came to the conclusion that 
with two base-lines, each ten miles long, he could 
with ease signal across a distance of ten miles. 
These experiments were made under what is 
called the ‘conduction method’ of signalling across 
space; and Professor Thompson points out that 
many experiments have been made under ‘accidental 
circumstances,’ all tending to prove the possibility 
of this mode of transmitting signals through the 
earth itself. The instruments in Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, he tells us, are affected by the stray 
currents that escape into the earth from the 
badly insulated return circuit of the City and 
South London Electric Railway, four and a half 
miles away ; while the whole of the railway tele- 
graphs in the signal-boxes of the railways in South 
London were temporarily put out of order and 
rendered inoperative by one of the dynamos at 
an electric-lighting station at Deptford becoming 
connected to earth, the currents flowing in the 
earth being perceived in the telegraph instruments 
so far northwards as Leicester, and so far south 
as Paris. If, he concludes, this could occur as a 
mere accident, it is obvious that, with properly 
thought-out arrangements, signals could easly be 
sent from one part of the globe to another by 
conduction through earth or water. 

What is called the ‘induction method’ is also 
used in connection with ‘spacial’ telegraphy. 
Here again Mr Preece is to the fore, and has 
told us of many cases in which telegraph or tele- 
phone messages that are being transmitted along 
some line have been heard, or rather overheard, 
in telephonic instruments in some totally discon- 
nected and distant line. The greatest distance to 
which Mr Preece’s experiments upon telegraph- 
lines have been carried is forty miles—namely, 
between the telegraph-lines that run across the 
Scottish border by the east and west coasts respec- 
tively. Sounds produced in the Neweastle and 
Jedburgh line were distinctly heard on the 
parallel line at Gretna, though there was no 
line connecting the two places. Here, how- 
ever, since both lines used earth-returns, Dr 
Thompson thinks it probable that most of the 


effect was due to conduction, and not to true 
induction. 

Yet another method of telegraphing across space 
is called the ‘electric-wave method,’ by means of 
which it is said that signals can be transmitted 
through solid stone walls—something even more 
remarkable than the Roéntgen Rays! Professor 
Oliver Lodge has done much in this direction, 
and some experiments of his at Oxford in 1894 
led to communication being made between the 
university museum and the adjacent building of 
the Clarendon Laboratory. It was in this de- 
partment of research that the British Telegraph 
Department afforded facilities to Mr Marconi, a 
young Italian, who about two years ago brought 
to this country an invention of his in the form 
of a greatly improved ‘receiver.’ First on Salis- 
bury Plain, and then across the Bristol Cliannel, 
he succeeded in transmitting Morse signals to 
greater distances than any one had previously 
attained ; and he sent signals from Lavernock 
Point to Bream Down, about nine miles as the 
crow flies, over the open Channel. More recently 
Mr Marconi has also experimented from a ship 
lying off Kingstown, by transmitting news tele- 
grams relating to the Royal St George’s Club 
Regatta to the Dublin Daily Express; and he has 
also sent messages from the Prince of Wales on board 
the royal yacht off Cowes to the Queen at Osborne. 
Experiments have also been made at Dover under 
the auspices of the Postal Telegraph Department, 
but with what precise results has not yet been made 
public. One thing is certain, however—there is 
no such thing as ‘telegraphing without wires ;’ 
and it is equally certain that the base-line, or 
base-area, surrounded by wires, is a fundamental 
necessity. Given this, however, and given ade- 
quate methods of throwing electric energy into 
the transmitting system, and sutliciently sensitive 
instruments to pick up and translate the signals, 
Professor Thompson is of opinion that it is pos- 
sible to establish electric communication between 
England and America, and even with the Cape, 
India, or Australia, without the intervention of a 
submarine cable. So sanguine is he, indeed, that 
some eight years ago he offered to one of his 
financial friends in the City to undertake seriously 
to establish telegraphic communication with the 
Cape, provided £10,000 were forthcoming to 
establish the necessary ‘basal’ circuits in the two 
countries and the instrument for creating the 
currents! His offer was deemed ‘too visionary’ 
for acceptance ; but he still holds that the thing 
is quite feasible, that the one thing necessary is 
the adequate base-lines or areas, and that ‘all the 
rest is detail.’ 

What strikes the ordinary lay mind about the 
matter is, that there would be a good deal of 
‘mixing up’ about telegraphy of this kind. The 
difficulty of the early discoverers of electricity 
was how to ‘harness’ this fleet steed, and it was 
only when they were able to tie it to a wire 
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that telegraphy became practicable and reliable. 
Prearranged experiments are one thing: practical 
everyday working is quite another. Sending out 
a signal into space is easy enough, but catching 
it on the other side of a river or an arm of 
the sea, unless you are specially looking out for it, 
is quite another matter. Then, what is to prevent 
some other fellow from playing the part of ‘eaves- 
dropper, and picking up the message intended 
for you—some rival in trade, for example? We 
have heard of telegraph-wires being tapped, or 
‘milked, and messages stolen as they were pass- 
ing through ; and it is conceivable that there would 
be a good deal of thieving of this kind in con- 
nection with ‘spacial’ telegraphy. It appears that 
Professor Oliver Lodge is engaged in experiments 
having for their object the creation of a certain 
sympathy between the sending and receiving 
apparatus, so that messages would always find 
their proper destination. This ‘syntony,’ as it 
is called, is brought about by ‘tuning’ the electrical 
oscillations to a corresponding ‘tuning’ of the 
receiving apparatus, so that they shall be both less 
sensitive to stray impulses and more sensitive to 
properly attuned waves—a very necessary condi- 
tion, seeing the amount of ‘stray’ electricity there 
would generally be knocking about in connection 
with telegraphy across space. Obviously, there 
is a good deal to be done before this method of 
telegraphing can be made a commercial success, 
But even if its application be limited to com- 
munication between the shore and the light- 
ships, and between ship and ship, something of 
practical value will have been attained, not to 
mention the exchange of postal telegrams between 
Cardiff and Penarth across the harbour entrance, 
where a cable could not ‘live, owing to the con- 
stant dragging of ships’ anchors and other tackle. 

Oddly enough, the idea of this so-called ‘new 
telegraphy’ is a very old one. So long ago as 


1842 Morse, the great American telegraph in- 
ventor, worked at the subject, and made experi- 
ments on the Susquehanna River, about a mile 
wide. He engaged Professor Gule to investigate 
the best conditions, and came to the conclusion 
that the base-lines should be three times as long 
as the distance to be crossed. Mr Dering, an 
English telegraph engineer, also worked at the 
subject. But perhaps the most definite results 
were achieved by James Bowman Lindsay, of 
Dundee, who, so long ago as 1831, conceived the 
idea of using water instead of wires to convey 
electric signals, and actually did so convey them 
across the Tay more than forty years ago. He 
even went so far as to express the opinion that 
signals might be so conveyed across the Atlantic ; 
and in the printed proceedings of the British 
Association for 1859 his method of so doing is 
briefly described. Lindsay not only demonstrated 
the possibility of ‘telegraphing without wires,’ but 
he discovered the electric light, and publicly ex- 
hibited an electric lamp in Dundee in 1835. From 
a humble weaver he advanced to the position of 
science teacher. In the advertisement announcing 
the opening of his classes, which appeared in the 
Dundee Advertiser of 11th April 1834, the following 
remarkable passage occurs: ‘Houses and towns 
will in a short time be lighted by electricity 
instead of gas, and heated by it instead of coals ; 
and machinery will be wrought by it instead of 
steam, all at a trifling expense.’ Verily, there is 
nothing new under the sun; or, as a French 
writer has it, ‘There is nothing new but what 
has been forgotten.” But if the idea of tele- 
graphing through space is not exactly new, it has 
acquired a new interest from the extremely lucid 
way in which it has been treated by Professor 
Silvanus P. Thompson, whose recent paper read to 
the Society of Arts is a model for scientific men 
generally. 
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By Mac., Author of The Leadin’ Road to 


ONDY was a plodding, practical man. 
f} And Condy was a bachelor. Off 
and on for twenty years before, 
neighbours who had an interest in 
him—and neighbours who had an 
interest in their own daughters— 
had been advising Condy to take a wife unto 
him. ‘Musha, Condy Sheeran, what’s goin’ to 
happen to ye, at all, at all—livin’ there in that 
wee cabin yer lee-alone, with divii a sowl to look 
afther ye, or care for ye? Why, but ye rouse 
yerself up, man alive! an’ look out for a sthrappin’ 
young woman that ’ill put yer house to rights— 
an’ yerself too; an’ make a new man o’ ye. 
There ye’re doiterin’ an’ doiterin’, in of the house, 


Donegal ; The Humours of Donegal, &ce. 


aw out of the house, an’ about the house, an’ 
delvin’ an’ diggin’ early an’ late, summer an’ 
winther, on yer wee farm, an’ where yer comfort 
comes in is more nor I know. Yer house is in 
an uproar [disordered state] lek the fair of 
Carmen; an’ wan would think the clothes on 
yer back was thrown at ye. Ye’re scratchin’ 
an’ scrapin’, layin’ by money for the sorra-only- 
knows-who to scatther. Rouse yerself, man alive ! 
There’s girls on all sides of ye that the cheeks 
of them would be betther nor a fire in yer 
kitchen, an’ they’d jump at the offer of bein’ 
Missis Sheeran, if ye only sent them the word be 
a fiddler,’ 

Condy, inwardly amused, ever patiently listened 
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to the kind advice his good neighbours were so 
generous in bestowing on him, But his poor 
mother (God be merciful to her!) ere she died 
left Condy a legacy of proverbs that for years 
had given him pause. ‘Never you buy a pig 
in a poke, Condy ahaisge, his mother used to 
say, far from intending any disrespect to the 
young ladies of Dhrimholme; ‘an’  there’s 
many a dashin’ girl makes a poor dhraggle-tailed 
woman.’ ‘Betther alone than in bad company, 
Condy,’ she would also say. And—a_ variation 
of this last—‘A lonely hearth an’ paice is betther 
nor the best woman in the wurrl an’ verrins’ 
(variance). 

Still, the more experience Condy had of the 
lonely hearth and peace, the more frequently 
would the question force itself on him: ‘But if 
I had a middlin’ good woman an’ no verrins ?’ 
And as he and the cat sat by the hearth on a 
long winter’s night, looking into each other’s eyes, 
Condy, with the limited amount of imagination 
at his command, used often to picture a homely, 
sensible woman crooning a song round the house 
as she busied herself doing the timirishes (little 
necessary household matters), while he, with well- 
washed and well-patched clothes, lay back in his 
chair in the corner, and, watching her, puffed 
his little black pipe in cheerful contentment. 
And at length, when, after mature deliberation, 
he considered he had reached years of discretion 
—he was then forty-five, having been born 
June was three years after the dear swmmer—he 
decided he might venture to trust his judgment in 
selecting one fitted to be a wife to his mother’s 
son. ‘ 

So, on a night when he had a fine junt of fir 
blazing in the fire, and the cat blinking and 
purring at him across the hearth, and his black 
pipe working spasmodically and not uncomplain- 
ingly, Condy went painstakingly through the 
catalogue of eligible females in the parish. 
He first weeded out those that were too young— 
‘A slip of a girl undher thirty doesn’t know her 
own mind,’ he said; ‘so I’ll have nothin’ to say 
to wan o’ them.’ Then he rejected the crotchety, 
cranky ones, and all who were reputed possessors 
of any sort of ill-temper, and next the slatternly 
ones. ‘Me sawnies,’ Condy said to himself, ‘the 
list’s gettin’ mortial small ;’ and so it was. And 
when, finally, he had also put aside all who were 
‘too fond o’ the sight of the black pandy [porringer] 
on the coals’—which was to say all who were 
too fond of tea—just one woman remained, She 
was Ellen McGroarty of Throwerstown. Ellen 
was a daughter of Long Neil, and she had been 
the heiress of the McGroarty property, consist- 
ing of two acres of clayland and two miles of bog 
and heather—an extensive if not very remunera- 
tive estate; besides pigs, cows, ducks, drakes, 
and other farm stock. Regarding Ellen’s age, it 
need only be said that she, like Condy, had 
reached years of discretion. 


Having settled one difficulty, another loomed 
up on Condy’s horizon, and required another 
night’s grave deliberation—How was he to ask 
the wife? 

‘Of course’—and Condy seemed to direct his 
discourse to the cat—‘I’m not used to this sort 
of business, niver bein’ in the habit of axin’ 
weemen.’ Condy didn’t intend to be satirical at 
the cost of the young men of Dhrimholme, but 
unconsciously he was. ‘An’ I wish I had it well 
over me.’ 

The etiquette of marriage proposals as observed 
in Dhrimholme was a mystery to Condy, who had 
never gone on such an expedition. If there had been 
an intended father-in-law in the case Condy would 
have seen his way pretty clearly—even a mother- 
in-law might have been negotiated. But Ellen 
was, again like himself, lee-alone. Of course, Condy 
had heard over and over again the ridiculous way 
they settle those matters in the tale-books—two 
blessed idiots squeezing the breath out of one 
another, one gasping, ‘Say, beloved star of my 
existence, will you be mine for ever?’ and the 
other fool replying, “ Ye-ye-yes—yes, for ever and 
ever!’ But he didn't give this silly method a 
moment’s thought. He also saw that he might 
lift the Jateh and walk in to Ellen with 
‘God save all here; an’ I want to know will 
ye take me, Ellen?’ But little thought he gave 
that method. How he should do it was more 
than he knew; and he had half-begun to consider 
whether, after all, the advantages of having the 
best girl in the parish, with two acres of clay- 
land and two miles of moorland, geese, pigs, 
and other farm stock to boot, would really out- 
weigh the mental endeavour the asking of a wife 
would entail. 

One thing, however, Condy did know ; and that 
was, when any one went looking for a wife a 
bottle of whisky was an indispensable factor. So, 
with a prayer in his heart and a bottle of whisky 
in his pocket, Condy, on a beautiful moonlight 
night stepped over the moor to Ellen’s. Ellen 
was carding wool in preparation for spinning as 
Condy, lifting the latch, thrust his head in at the 
door. 

‘God save ye, an’ God bless the work!’ he 
said. 

‘Save yerself kindly, an’ thanky, Misther 
Sheeran,’ Ellen, a little surprised, said. She laid 
down the cards, and drawing forward a chair, wiped 
it with her apron and set it in front of the fire. 
‘Come forrid, Misther Sheeran, an’ take a glint 
o’ the fire. Jllioga, a thin, sharp night it is. My 
fire might be better, too, but, musha, it was a poor 
saison for thurf.’ 

‘Oh, thanky, thanky, Ellen,’ Condy said, settling 
for himself a seat right at the door, as if he 
anticipated having to make a clean run for it 
and chose the readiest position, ‘I'll just do 
here.’ 

‘Arrah, bother! come up with yerself when I 
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tell ye. Musha, but ye’re warm on it. It would 
be enough a day the crows would be puttin’ out 
their tongues to go an’ to sit by that doore—it’s 
about as shelthery as an iron gate. Come up with 
yerself when I tell ye!’ 

And as Condy took the proffered seat, Ellen’s 
keen eye detected the neck of the bottle sticking 
out of Condy’s pocket, and instantly a little light 
dawned on her. 

So, as soon as she had put more turf and fir 
on the fire, and tidied up the hearth, she seated 
herself, and began the carding again very indus- 
triously, all the time running over the litany of 
woes attendant upon looking after a farm and 
farm-labourers, and cattle, and ducks and hens, 
and pigs—to all which Condy listened very 
attentively, and spoke not. 

When Ellen had exhausted the topic, having 
advertised her dowry to her content, she made a 
politic pause. But Condy remained silent like- 
wise. She ventured after a minute or two to 
steal a glance at him. He was putting his hand 
irresolutely into the pocket whence the bottle 
showed, and nervously drawing it back again. 
Ellen coughed ; which startled Condy. 

‘Have ye—lave ye—a—a egg-cup in the 
house?’ he jerked out. 

‘A egg-cup? Yis, surely, Misther Sheeran’— 
with well-assumed surprise, and implying a 
politeness that forbade her to question her guest. 
‘Surely, Misther Sheeran, I’ve a egg-cup,’ she 
repeated as she fished for one behind the plates 
on the dresser. 

‘I’ve—I’ve a small dhrop of nice whisky here,’ 
Condy said, drawing forth the bottle, ‘an’ I 
thought ye mightn’t object to helpin’ me with 
just a thimbleful.’ 


‘Well, thanky, an’ long life to ye, Misther | 


Sheeran ; I can’t have the bad manners to refuse 
ye—but let it be only a thimbleful. Och, that'll 
do, Misther Sheeran! Aisy, aisy! Faith, I’m 
afeared it’s the tailyer’s thimble—ha! ha !—that 
ye measure with. No, no! taste it yerself first. 
Och, the sorra a dhrap of it crosses me lips the 
night till ye dhrink the crivan [overflow] off 
it yerself. No, no, no; it’s no use—I’ll not 
brak me word. Taste it yerself first, Misther 
Sheeran, an’ laive me the dawniest little dhrop 
in the bottom.’ 

Condy was sitting half-turned from the fire 
holding the flowing egg-cup towards her, and 
Ellen stood facing him in a protesting attitude. 

‘I tell ye there’s nothin’ in it, he said. ‘It 
wouldn’t dhrownd a bum-clock. Musha, woman, 
but ye’re conthrairy! Take it, I tell ye, an’ 
throw it over; all’s in it wouldn’t br’ak a 
pledge,’ 

‘An’ I tell ye I won’t, till ye dhrink at laist the 
two parts out of it. 1’d be dhrunk if 1 wok it, 
Condy Sheeran.’ 


*Dhrunk, moryah! There isn’t as much in it | 


as would wet yer thrapple. 


Well, here goes,’ lie | 


said, giving up the argument in despair—‘ here 
goes, an’ God bless us!’ 

‘Amain!’ Ellen fervently responded, ‘an’ God 
bless us again.’ 

‘Ah, ye haven’t taken as much out of it,’ Ellen 
said as she took the egg-cup from Condy, who, 
with the sleeve of his coat was wiping his mouth 
and smacking his lips with satisfaction —‘ye 
haven’t taken as much out of it as I’d lift with 
three pins. Anyhow ’—here she made a wry face 
at it—‘here’s luck an’ prosperity to ye, Misther 
Sheeran, an’ again God bless us.’ 

‘Luck where it goes! Amain! an’ thanky 
kindly,’ Condy said. 

Ellen just tasted it, made another wry face ; 
tasted it again, and coughed distressfully ; finally 
gulped a sup of it, and, with a suggestion of agony 
expressed in the lines of her face, laid the egg- 
cup on the table. 

‘Take it all, I tell ye! Finish it’? 

‘I can't, I tell ye! Agh, agh!’ 

‘I tell ye, ye must finish it.’ 

‘An’ I—agh, agh !—tell ye I won't. Now take 
a sup yerself.’ 

‘Och, uiver a drop till you throw off that eyeful 
there in the cup.’ 

‘Ye’re aggeravatin’! I tell ye I can’t. Show 
me that bottle.’ And taking bottle and egg-cup 
in her hands, she poured out for Condy a cupful 
with a crivan truly on it. ‘Now, dhrink that 
over.’ 

‘Well, it’s you that’s aggeravatin’ now, woman,’ 
Condy said as he carefully caught from her hand 
the overflowing cup. ‘Is it to dhrink that?’ 
aud he took the measure of it with a side 
squint. 

‘Ay, that—an’ another if you say much. 
it over, an’ be quick about it.’ 

‘Och, then, aisy with ye, an’ give me time— 
here’s “ May the divil niver see wan of us!”’ 

‘Amain ! amain !’ 

In a twinkling the egg-cup was empty. 

Condy coughed as he handed it back to Ellen ; 
and corking the bottle, he, according to custom, 
placed it on the dresser, thus resigning his 
ownership in the remainder. 

Ellen again resumed her work, and Condy 
turned and gazed intently in the fire. She knew 
she had rid him of much of the distressing 
nervousness which troubled him before, and was 
now content to await developments, 

‘Musha! it’s a cowl’ night, Ellen, Condy said, 
as he spread his hands towards the blaze and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Cowl’ indeed,’ Ellen said, 

‘But a snug, warm little house ye have,’ carry- 
ing his eye round it. 

‘Yis, thanks be to God, warm enough, an’ snug 
enough ; but—but’—— 

‘But what ?’ 

‘Och, just’—with a thoughtful sigh—‘1 mane to 
say it’s a bit—don’t ye know ?—lonesume.’ 


Toss 
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Condy was at once convinced he was dealing 
with a woman who knew her business. 

‘Lonesome ?’ said he. ‘Throth, I don’t doubt 
ye. I have the same feel meself.’ 

‘Now, see that!’ Ellen said, looking up at 
him with sympathy. ‘I’m jist sure ye feel 
lonesome in that barrack of a house, all to 
yerself.’ 

‘Divilish much so,’ 

For a minute or two both remained in 
thought. 

‘I often think to meself,’ Ellen then said, ‘that 
it isn’t right to be alone.’ 

‘Many’s the time Sam Duncan, the great 
scripturian, tells me the same words out of 
the Bible’ 

‘An’ the Bible’s right. For a man in pur- 
tikler, I don’t know how he can live alone an’ 
keep his temper, for all about him’s going 
wrong.’ 

‘You’re right there. But no more can a 
woman, especially if she has a farm an’ stock to 
look afther; it’s enough to br'ak any woman’s 
heart.’ 

‘Do ye know, Misther Sheeran, ye have the 
makin’s of a snug, warm little place of it there. 
Aw’ it was only the other night—whetsomiver 
put ye intil me head—I was jist thinkin’ of ye 
—thinkin’ how comfortable aw’ happy ye’d be if 
ye had some sort of a woman body to look 
afther ye.’ 

‘It’s often,’ Condy said, slowly shaking his head 
at the fire—‘it’s often I’ve thought the identical 
same thought meself,’ 

‘Somewan of womankind,’ Ellen went on—‘an 
aunt or frien’ who’d take a kindly intherest in 
ye, an’ tidy up yer house an’ yerself’—here Ellen 
glanced at Condy’s dilapidated garments: Condy 
also glanced down at them and sighed—‘ an’ make 
things look like a home it would be a pleasure 
to come intil.’ 

‘Right ye are, in throth ;’ and Condy shook his 
head emphatically at the fir-blaze. 

‘We’ll say it’s a day coming on the winther, 
now,’ Ellen in poetising strain went on, ‘an’ ye 
have been out the leelong day up to the knees 
in mud an’ slush on the pratie-ridge an’ in the 
pratie-sheugh, an’ ye’re comin’ in dhirthy an’ 
cowl’ an’ miserable an’ benumbed, an’ the heat 
burstin’ from the doore as ye open it cheers the 
bones o’ ye, There’s a roarin’ fine fire leapin’ 
on the h’arth, an’ over it hangs a pot of spuds 
laughin’ through their jackets at ye as ye come 
in. An’ the l’arth’s nate an’ tidy, an’ the house 
shinin’ like a new pin; an’ there’s a clane-wiped 
chair in the corner, aw’ yer pipe an’ tibbacky in 
the l’arth-bole right beside. Aw’ the cat curled 
up wan side the fire, an’ the dog in the other, 
an’ a woman—yer aunt or cousin—slitherin’ rou 
the house doin’ this turn an’ that wan an’ the 
other, an’ fillin’ the wee kettle to have it boiled 
an’ singin’ on the fire, callin’ on the grain o’ tay 


for it to wet as soon as ye’ve filled the far- 
lands with nice mealy spuds. Condy Sheeran, I 
say again’—with the tone of one anticipating, but 
defying, contradiction—‘I say again, it would be 
a comfort an’ a delight to ye to have some clane, 
smart, and industhrious woman-body about the 
house that would have yer happiness at heart ; 
an’ I say it would cheer the heart in ye many a 
day ye otherwise bring a cowl’ heart intil a cowl’ 
an’ miserable kitchen.’ ; 

Every point and every shade of the picture 
Ellen called up Condy saw vividly in the blaze ; 
and for a minute, with the delights of it, he was 
too overcome to express himself. 

‘Thrue—thrue—thrue, he at length said slowly 
and convincedly ; ‘it’s every word thrue as gospel, 
Ellen McGroarty,’ 

‘A cousin, or an aunt, or a frien’, then, ye 
should have,’ Ellen said as she teased the wool 
with vigour. 

‘But that’s just what I can’t have. Barrin’ me 
Aunt Mary that’s married on Seumain Throwers 
of the Long Alt—and she can’t come—I haven't 
a frien’ in the wurrl, barrin’ in Amiriky again ; 
an’ them that goes till Amiriky,’ Condy went on 
thoughtfully, ‘’ill not in a hurry come back till 
Irelan’ an’ hardships for nothin’ betther nor to 
keep house for a poor, good-for-nothin’ divil of a 
lonesome bachelor lake me.’ 

Ellen, politically ignoring his plea of no friends, 
went on: ‘There’s fifty things about a house a 
man can’t do an’ won't do.’ 

*Can’t do and won’t do—exactly’ 

‘An’ the house, sooner or later, goes to rack 
an’ ruin; and he may then thank God if he 
doesn’t go to rack himself? 

‘Thank God he may ; it’s gospel thruth, Ellen 
McGroarty. But, as I sayed, I have neither aunt 
nor frien’ of womankin’,’ 

Ellen affected not to perceive the bait, and 
went off on a new tack, where it would be 
Condy’s duty now to follow. ‘For a woman’s 
part, now, it is a different matther,’ she said. 
‘There’s meself, now, aw’ I’m livin’ alone goin’ 
on four years (it’ll be four years agaiw Oul New 
Year’s Eve, the llth January, since me _ poor 
father—rest his soul !—died)—goin’ on four years, 
an’ I find I can manage bravely,’ 

Condy gulped. In a minute, with an almost 
pitiful appeal in his tones, he said, ‘Ah, but, 
now, it’s not the thing for a woman either, no 
more nor a man,’ 

‘Well no, no, I suppose it’s not altogether the 
thing,’ she said, conceding a strong point. 

‘No; it’s no more right for a woman to be 
alone than for a man,’ Condy said, feeling ground 
again, 

‘Well, I suppose, Misther Sheeran, when wan 
looks at it in that light’—what light Ellen meant 
wasn’t exactly clear, for Condy did not seem to 
throw any dazzlingly new light on the subject 
by the particular brilliancy of his argument— 
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‘when wan looks on it in that light, sartintly I 
suppose it isn’t.’ 

‘Sartintly it isn’t,’ Condy said with confidence ; 
‘it’s mortial lonesome.’ 

‘Ay, lonesome it is ;’ and Ellen shook her head 
at the wool she carded. 

‘An’ there’s fifty things about a farm a woman 
can’t do an’ won't do,’ Condy said, with ill-sup- 
pressed triumph, turning her own argument upon 
her. 

‘Well, yes, as one who was forced to acknow- 
ledge defeat. 

‘An’ a man’s a mighty handy article to have 
knockin’ aroun’ a house,’ said Condy. 

*Yis, a man is; 1 give in to that.’ 

‘Ye don’t know when, or for what, ye need 
him.’ 

‘Thrue for ye enough, Misther Sheeran. 

‘An’ a woman’s farm an’ stock isn’t cared for, 
or fed, or half looked afther—can’t be—where 
there isn’t a runt of a man.’ 

‘Indeed, an’ there’s no lie in that, Ellen ac- 
knowledged, with the tone of one on whom light 
was dawning. 

‘Then, Misther Sheeran,’ she resumed, laugh- 
ingly looking up at him, ‘1 suppose we/’ll have 
to give in wan of us is as bad off as the 
other ?’ 

‘That’s just it,’ Condy said. 
slight pause—‘it needn’t be so.’ 

‘Well, Ellen said with clever stupidity, ‘1 
have sartintly been thinkin’ of hirin’ a thorough 
good man—thinkin’ of it for months back. A 
hired man is just the very thing I need.’ 

‘A hired man,’ Condy said, slightly losing 
heart again, ‘isn’t, afther all, the thing.’ 

‘Well, sartintly, Misther Sheeran, when wan 
looks on it in that light’—for the mysterious 
light once more opportunely manifested itself to 
Ellen—‘a hired man isn’t the thing either. Still, 
I’m thinking, Misther Sheeran, I’d recommend 
you sthrongly to hire some good, steady, middlin’ 
oul’ woman; that’s what you want when ye 
haven’t any frien’ of yer own to keep louse 
for ye.’ 

‘No, I’ll not hire a woman. The fact is’—and 
he looked steadily at Ellen, who had her head 
bent unnecessarily low over her work—‘I am in 
notions of marryin’, if I could soot meself in a 
good woman, an’ that she was willin’’ 

‘Oh now! Faith, an’, Misther Sheeran, I think 
ye could soot yerself aisily in the parish. There’s 
many a fine bouncin’ girl would be happy to 
become Missis Sheeran if they only got the 
chance.’ 

‘I want no bouncin’ girls; I want a steady, 
respectable, sensible, daicent young woman, an’ 
I’ll have no other, 

‘Well, I can’t say but you’re right enough 
there —if there’s such to foun’ in the 
parish.’ 

‘There is such, then,’ 


*But’—after a 


be 


‘Oh! Then, I’m sure, if ye find such a young 


woman, an’ that she has sense, she'll think 
twicet, Misther Sheeran, afore she gives ye 
“No.”’ 


‘Thanky—thanky ! An’ J think, if I’m not 
takin’ a liberty, that what you want is to marry 
a steady, sensible man, that’ll take care of ye, 
an’ of yer little farm an’ belongin’s.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ Ellen said, tossing her head 
and blushing. ‘If ye say it in fun atself, Misther 
Sheeran, the same idea run in an’ out o’ me 
own head more nor wanst lately. But, Misther 
Sheeran’—here Ellen bent her head over the 
work again—‘sensible, good men’s scarce an’ hard 
to be got these times.’ 

*Av’ Ellen, a chara, do ye think there’s none 
such in the parish ?’ 

‘Och, indeed, there might be plenty; but J 
know very few such—barrin’ yerself, Misther 
Sheeran.’ 


And a fortnight later Ellen was the wife of 
the one sensible man whom she knew in the 
parish. 


HAPPY! 


His youthful years had withered in the slum 
Where he and his were bred. 

He was a burden, and, though lips were dumb, 
Hearts wished that he were dead. 


And so wished he; for in his wearied soul 
There was but one desire— 

To slip away, to reach a strange, vague goal 
Where time would cease to tire. 


But on a day some one with grave, sweet face, 
And tender, skilful hands, 

Came to his side, and bore him from the place, 
It seemed, to far-off lands. 


Yet, after all, ‘twas but a whirling hour 
Out of the smoke-blind town 

To where the sky shone with unblemished power 
Over a fair, broad down. 


And he, the cripple, whose sad Springs were more 
Than one who watched him knew, 

Had never seen so much green grass before, 
Nor skies so big and blue. 


He was so softly glad, so full of peace, 
He laid him back and sighed, 
And watched the deep sky and its floating fleece— 


Dreaming that he had died, 
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**An admirable combination of what is best 
in the Old and the New Style of Periodical.’’—Sfectator, 


9 ‘“*A miniature library in 
general literature. 
Something for all classes 
of readers.’’ —Scotsman. 


‘* *Chambers’s’ is, as ever, admirable. 
Among the cheaper magazines 
it still stands in the very e 


front rank.’’—70-Day. 
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Part 13, January 1899, Price 8d. 


HE First Part of a new Volume of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL will 
be published December 21, 1898, and will contain the opening 
chapters of a New Novel of powerful interest, by 


GUY BOOTHBY, 


“THE RED RATS DAUGHTER.” 


This is a story descriptive of Russian convict life in the island of Saghalien, 
full of dramatic incident and adventure. 


Other attractive features of this Part will be original Short Stories by 


JAMES WORKMAN, T. W. SPEIGHT, JAMES PATEY, &c.; 


and the following interesting and entertaining Contributions : 


‘*The Legend of Blood Pool,’” - By Major MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, 
“Collectors and Collecting,’’ - oo H. D. LOWRY. 
**Civil Service Shopkeeping,”” - « R. W. JOHNSTON. 
The Island of Paul and Virginia. Cocoa and Cocoa Adulteration. 
Cigarette-making. The Officers’ Mess. 
Women in the Post Office. Swiss Bee Schools. 


Lumps of Luck: Stories of Great Nuggets. 


To be had at all Booksellers and Newsagents, price 8d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL = “"remnss** 


naw i For JANUARY 1899. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL Part for January begins a New Volume, and enters upon the 

Sixty-ninth Year of its successful career. William and Robert Chambers, the founders of 

the Magazine, had noted wherein the current cheap papers fell short, and determined that 

their Journal, from its first issue in 1832, should instruct and devate independently of mere 
passing amusement. 

The methods which characterised the policy of the early conductors of the Journal 
are continued by its present editors. Scarcely a subject of general interest can be mentioned 
that has‘not at one time or another found a place in these columns. There were magazines 
before Chambers’s Journal; but probably because lacking in that wholesome, practical, 
and independent tone so necessary to existence, one by one they disappeared, leaving it 
still flourishing amongst an ever-increasing host of claimants for public favour. The same 
continuity of purpose and endeavour are to be found in its pages to-day. It goes without 
saying that no effort will be spared to make these pages all that they should be. 


Annual Subscription, 7/9, or including postage to any address at home or abroad, 9/6. 


Order from your Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Please send me Monthly CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for 1899, for which 


1 enclose £ : : 


Name,. LE LT AE TE RE oe 


Address, .. 


Now Ready, price 9s. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL VOLUME for 1898, 


CONTAINING 
JOHN BUCHAN’S Novel, ‘‘ JOHN BURNET of BARNS,”’ 
AND COMPLETE STORIES BY 


Guy Boothby, J. Arthur Barry, James Patey, W. E. Cule, 
T. St E. Hake, &c. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


